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PREFACE 


This  lecture  was  delivered  at  Milton  in 
June,  1927,  following  a  series  of  conferences 
in  which  its  thesis  was  foreshadowed. 

Mr.  Bakhmeteff  is  a  fervent  believer  in  a 
democracy  imbued  with  the  ‘esteem  and 
practice’  of  liberty.  No  other  type  of  social 
structure,  he  feels,  can  attain  that  internal 
peace  which  is  the  surest  safeguard  against 
unnecessary  external  friction;  no  other  can 
bring  forth  so  surely,  in  a  crisis,  the  true 
fighting  spirit  for  the  defense  of  its  ideals. 
Sustained  by  that  spirit  through*the  ordeal 
of  the  World  War,  democracies  survived, 
while  the  old  autocracies  crumbled;  only 
where  there  is  no  vision  do  democracies 
perish. 

Fair-minded  discussion,  open  diplomacy, 
temperate  restriction  of  the  functions  of  the 
central  government:  these  are  to  be  counted 
among  the  provisions  which  even  now  are 
being  made  for  the  realization  of  that  con¬ 
structive  Peace  which  is  the  only  worthy 
legacy  of  War,  and  the  only  possible  fulfil- 
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ment  of  the  hopes  of  those  whose  sacrifice 
we  are  remembering.  America’s  past  service 
and  present  opportunity  emphasize  the  vital 
responsibility  of  the  individual  citizen. 
Every  man’s  strength  is  needed.  The  Cause 
shall  not  fail  —  even  now  it  is  gaining  head¬ 
way ;  but  pur  unstinted  effort  must  be  given 
to  make  its  momentum  steady  and  sure. 

W.  L.  W.  Field 

Milton  Academy 
August  29,1927 


THE  ALUMNI 

WAR  MEMORIAL  FOUNDATION 

At  Milton  Academy 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PLAN 
Adopted.  March  7,  1922 

There  has  been  established  at  Milton  Academy,  in 
memory  of  the  twenty-two  alumni  of  the  School  who 
gave  their  lives  in  the  World  War,  a  permanent 
Foundation  for  lectures  and  informal  conferences 
dealing  with  the  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
attaching  to  leadership  in  a  democracy.*  It  is  in¬ 
tended  that  the  lectures  shall  be  given  and  the  con¬ 
ferences  shall  be  led  by  men  of  preeminent  ability  and 
attainment  in  various  fields  of  political  or  commercial 
administration  or  professional  work,  and  that  the 
Foundation  shall  provide  an  income  adequate  to  the 
payment  of  appropriate  stipends  to  such  men,  and 
for  the  publication  in  suitable  form  of  the  lectures 
delivered  whenever  such  publication  shall  be  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Head  Master  and  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  names  of  the  men 
commemorated  shall  be  recorded  on  a  tablet  to  be 
placed  in  the  Chapel  at  Milton  Academy,  and  that 
this  tablet  shall  bear  a  symbolic  device  in  bas  relief, 
expressive  of  the  spirit  of  the  memorial  and  adapted 
for  reproduction  in  miniature  on  all  books  and  docu¬ 
ments  in  which  the  further  development  of  the  me¬ 
morial  shall  from  time  to  time  find  expression. 

Such  a  memorial  as  this  will  never  grow  old  or 
wear  out  or  be  forgotten.  Its  full  strength  may  be 
applied  over  and  over  again  through  the  years  to 
come  to  the  solution  of  problems  like  those  which  led 
our  country  into  the  war,  and  to  whose  solution  the 
men  we  commemorate  intended  their  sacrifices  to 
contribute. 
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HERE  is  an  interesting  story  in  He- 


X  rodotus’  narrative  of  the  Graeco-Per¬ 
sian  War.  Xerxes  is  said  to  be  discussing 
the  prospects  of  the  campaign  with  Dema- 
ratus,  the  exiled  Spartan  King.  Expressing 
surprise  at  the  small  number  of  the  Greek 
adversaries,  the  Persian  War  Lord  ridicules 
their  ability  to  fight.  He  admits  that  ‘if 
ruled  by  one  man,  after  the  Persian  fashion,’ 
the  Spartans  might  fight  ‘from  fear’  or  ‘if 
lashed  to  battle.’  But  with  good-natured 
humor  Xerxes  refuses  to  understand  how 
people  that  are  free,  and  with  nothing  to 
compel  them,  would  take  to  the  field. 

Incidentally  this  opinion  of  the  fighting 
power  of  a  free  nation  is  not  so  distant  from 
that  prevailing  in  pre-War  days  among  the 
military  autocracies  of  Europe.  It  brings 
forward,  however,  a  feature  connected  with 
war,  which,  at  least  to  me,  seems  to  be  most 
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inspiring;  the  willingness  of  free  men  to 
sacrifice  their  lives;  the  readiness  to  immo¬ 
late  their  greatest  treasure;  and  that  for  an 
ideal,  for  an  allegiance;  without  any  thought, 
any  illusion,  of  personal  reward. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  case  I  happen  to  know 
about,  a  biologist,  a  learned  scholar  in  nat¬ 
ural  history.  Professing  all  his  life  material¬ 
istic  precepts  and  then  deeply  impressed  by 
the  spectacle  of  self-sacrifice  at  war,  the 
scientist  suddenly  became  converted  to 
recognize  the  spiritual  presence  within  man. 
Matter  —  so  reasoned  the  student  —  in  its 
very  essence  must  be  selfish,  instinctively 
self-preserving.  Giving  up  one’s  life  because 
of  selfless  loyalty  can  be  only  a  revelation 
of  the  soul,  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over 
enveloping  matter. 

Rupert  Brooke,  the  youthful  poet  soldier, 
spoke  in  memorable  words  of  those  higher 
functions  of  man  that  come  to  shine  in  the 
presence  of  impending  death : 
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.  ‘Holiness,  lacked  so  long,  and  Love  and  Pain  . . . 

And  Nobleness  walks  in  our  ways  again, 

And  we  have  come  into  our  heritage/ 

We  are  often  reminded  of  the  debt  that 
we  owe  to  the  dead.  Indeed,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Supreme  Sacrifice,  the  very  thought 
seems  unholy  that  the  war  might  have  been 
fought  in  vain,  that  the  ordeal  was  not  de¬ 
stined  to  bring  humanity  a  step  forward  on 
to  a  higher  level.  To  conjecture  at  this  time 
is  futile.  Many  generations  must  pass  before 
humanity  will  be  able  to  pronounce  its  final 
verdict  on  the  consequences  of  the  Great 
War.  But  it  behooves  us  to  think,  to  med¬ 
itate,  to  weigh.  And  verily  there  is  no  sub¬ 
ject  more  worthy,  no  legacy  more  compel¬ 
ling,  coming  from  those  in  whose  sacred 
memory  we  have  gathered  this  day,  than  to 
set  our  minds  and  our  efforts  to  task,  so  that 
the  Ordeal  be  not  repeated.  The  Legacy  of 
War  should  be  Peace.  We  owe  it  to  those  who 
sacrificed  their  lives;  to  those  who  suffered 
in  bereavement  and  desolation. 
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When  counting  the  lives  lost  and  muti¬ 
lated  on  the  fields  of  battle,  when  register¬ 
ing  devastation  and  destruction  in  the  path 
of  the  armies,  my  country,  Russia,  was  fated 
to  pay  probably  the  highest  price.  In  the 
great  military  effort  that  was  hers  during 
the  first  two  years  of  battling,  Russia  lost 
by  dead  and  wounded  the  stupendous  figure 
of  seven  million.  And  then  came  the  social 
cataclysm,  an  internal  upheaval  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  scope,  the  revolution  that  is  still 
holding  the  country  in  its  throes,  a  catas¬ 
trophe  the  price  of  which,  measured  in  loss 
of  life  and  material  destruction  alone,  leaves 
the  ordeals  of  war  far  behind. 

‘  I  also  stood  in  Satan’s  bosom  and  beheld  its  desola¬ 
tion  . . . 

Its  ruined  palaces,  cities  and  mighty  works, 

Its  furnaces  of  affliction  in  which  his  angels  of  emana¬ 
tion 

Labor  with  blackened  visages  among  its  stupendous 
ruins  . . .' 

(William  Blake ) 
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The  social  eruption,  as  it  befell  Russia, 
was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  War.  The 
people  entered  the  struggle  in  high  spirits, 
full  of  patriotic  enthusiasm.  For  over  two 
years  they  carried  on  with  rare  courage  and 
tenacity,  against  the  odds  of  inadequate 
munitions,  inefficient  military  command, 
and,  most  of  all,  a  sinister  confusion  reign¬ 
ing  around  the  throne.  The  strain  proved  to 
be  too  great.  Exhausted,  disheartened,  the 
nation  lost  morale,  faith,  and  broke  down  in 
tragic  convulsions. 

There  is  in  Thucydides’  account  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  a  most  remarkable 
analysis  of  the  devastating  effect  of  pro¬ 
longed  warfare  on  human  nature;  a  dramatic 
description  of  the  deterioration  of  public 
morale  and  national  character  caused  by  war 
fatigue,  by  the  very  atmosphere  of  armed 
struggle.  No  better,  no  more  lucid  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  paths  that  led  Russia  into 
Bolshevism  can  be  found  than  that  fore- 
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shadowed  by  the  great  historian  and  psy¬ 
chologist  of  ancient  Greece. 

I  mention  the  revolution  in  my  country, 
because  it  emphasizes  in  a  most  striking 
manner  the  dislocating  effect  of  war  on  hu¬ 
man  society  in  general.  In  fact  armed  con¬ 
flicts  carry  the  greatest  threat  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  stability  of  nations,  to  the  continuity 
of  social  and  political  order.  The  experience 
of  Russia  is  but  an  extreme  case.  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  practically  all  of  the  combat¬ 
ants,  were  deeply  shaken  in  the  very  depths 
of  their  institutional  foundations.  Some 
escaped  collapse  and  anarchy  by  the  narrow¬ 
est  margin.  Through  the  period  immedi¬ 
ately  succeeding  the  cessation  of  battle,  for 
months  and  years  internal  peace  in  Europe 
was  perpetually  menaced  by  the  rumbling 
ferment  of  passions  and  hatreds  engendered 
by  war.  Nearly  ten  years  have  passed  since 
arms  were  laid  down,  and  it  is  only  recently 
that  real  convalescence  in  Europe  has  begun. 
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If  human  happiness  at  large  is  the  goal  of 
our  strivings;  if  it  is  general  well-being  that 
lays  open  the  paths  of  individual  attainment 
of  contentment;  then,  the  hope  for  happiness 
lies  in  the  measure  of  security,  in  the  per¬ 
manency  of  peace.  And  let  it  be  clear.  Not 
only  peace  external  —  ending  wars  between 
nations;  but  also  and  just  as  much  peace 
internal  —  conditions  within  communities 
where  sufficient  satisfaction  is  spread  among 
the  people  to  secure  a  peaceful  progress  of 
life :  life  unhampered  by  outbursts  of  hatred 
and  envy,  life  relieved  of  the  curse  of  up¬ 
heaval  and  revolutibn.  For  Revolution,  just 
as  War,  stands  as  an  ordeal  for  which  hu¬ 
manity  pays  the  highest  in  suffering  and 
destitution.  Two  horrible  spectres  of  incal¬ 
culable  loss  and  futile  waste;  germane  in 
their  consequences  and,  as  history  teaches, 
so  closely  related  in  their  genesis.  So,  when 
thinking  of  Peace  as  the  Legacy  of  War,  it 
is  incumbent  to  envisage  the  purpose  in  its 
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broadest  aspects,  contemplating  as  the 
heritage  a  command  for  peace  external  and 
for  peace  internal. 

Just  one  more  feature  connected  with 
the  Great  War  I  should  like  to  emphasize. 
Using  somewhat  paradoxical  language,  I 
qualify  it  as 4  Europe  rediscovering  America.’ 
What  I  mean  is  the  apparition  of  this  coun¬ 
try  in  a  new  light  of  commanding  moral 
vigor  and  leadership  before  the  eyes  of  the 
unaware  and  unsuspecting  nations  of  the 
Old  World. 

It  is  really  curious  how  little  pre-War 
Europe  knew  of  this  country  and  how  pro¬ 
found  was  the  isolation  in  which  the  two 
worlds  lived.  The  average  European  no¬ 
tions  of  American  life,  particularly  of  the 
American  spirit  and  ideals,  were  most  re¬ 
mote  and  naive.  At  present,  when  the  con¬ 
tinents  are  so  closely  intertwined  and  when 
American  judgment  and  example  weighs  so 
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potently  in  the  councils  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  Old  World,  it  is  even  difficult  to  imagine 
how  the  public  mind  of  Europe  could  be 
well-nigh  unaware  of  and  unaffected  by  the 
trend  of  American  thought  and  experience. 
Of  course,  the  situation  has  been  completely 
reversed  by  the  War,  bringing  about  a  result 
of  the  greatest  meaning,  not  only  because  of 
a  step  towards  better  international  under¬ 
standing,  but  primarily  on  account  of  the 
most  valuable  experience  and  lesson  which 
this  country  is  contributing  to  the  cause  of 
Peace  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 

Judging  by  personal  experience,  I  am 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  American  ‘Educa¬ 
tion,’  using  this  term  in  the  Henry  Adams 
sense.  It  has  opened  new  vistas,  shed  light 
on  paths  and  channels  hitherto  dark  and 
gloomy.  I  would  not  indulge  in  personal 
admissions  unless  I  believed  that  my  in¬ 
dividual  experience  was  shared  by  many. 
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Ours  is  an  industrial  world.  Its  basic 
economic  relation  is  that  of  employer  and 
employee,  of  capital  and  labor.  All  through 
the  civilized  era  there  has  been  present  the 
‘social  problem,’  always  arising  out  of  un¬ 
equal  distribution;  out  of  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  rich  and  poor,  between  the  deprived 
and  the  privileged.  It  is  unequal  distribution 
that  eventually  fans  envy  and  hatred  into 
the  flames  of  upheaval  and  revolution. 
Hence  the  problem  of  internal  peace  is,  in 
the  first  place,  a  problem  of  ‘social  peace,’ 
of  finding  the  proper  equation  between  the 
two  human  poles  of  industrial  society.  The 
necessity  of  facing  the  problem  squarely 
seems  to  be  universally  recognized  now¬ 
adays.  In  fact,  every  one  has  become  more 
or  less  of  a  social  reformer. 

The  aspects  of  the  social  problem,  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  relation  be- 
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tween  capital  and  labor,  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  are  marked  by  a  decided 
difference.  Speaking  generally,  Continental 
Europe  is  dominated  by  socialism.  For 
generations  socialism  has  been  the  creed  of 
the  toiling  masses,  permeating  the  labor 
movement  in  both  the  political  and  the 
trade-union  fields.  In  the  line  of  doctrine 
the  Marxian  theory  has  been  predominant; 
beginning  with  mild  socialism  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  brand  and  ending  with  the  fanat¬ 
icism  of  militant  communism. 

In  contrast  to  European  conditions, 
America  evidences  no  socialism  to  speak  of. 
The  United  States  unquestionably  is  the  in¬ 
dustrial  country  par  excellence .  Nowhere  is 
the  whole  construction  of  society  determined 
in  a  larger  degree  by  industrial  relations. 
But  nowhere  does  socialism  play  a  lesser 
role  in  the  public  life  of  the  community. 
There  are  no  socialists  in  Congress.  Only, 
here  and  there,  a  local  legislature  may  count 
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a  few  socialistic  members  representing  for¬ 
eign-born  constituencies. 

To  bring  out  best  the  essence  of  this  start¬ 
ling  difference  between  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  conditions,  I  shall  have  recourse  to  a 
letter  from  a  European  friend,  a  keen  ob¬ 
server,  a  political  philosopher  of  rare  pene¬ 
tration.  Picturing  the  general  tendencies  of 
development  in  Western  Europe,  my  corre¬ 
spondent  dwells  on  the  pressure  which  polit¬ 
ical  groupments  in  parliament  are  experi¬ 
encing  from  the  masses  of  the  people.  He 
speaks  of  the  ‘envy’  that  animates  these 
masses;  of  the  blind  instinct  which  pushes 
them  towards  collectivism.  Possibly  with¬ 
out  violence,  through  the  gradual  course  of 
parliamentary  action,  the  tendency  is  to  de¬ 
prive  the  proprietors  of  their  possessions;  to 
substitute  for  private  ownership  govern¬ 
ment  control  and  management  of  indus¬ 
tries.  The  present  economic  order  based  on 
individual  initiative  is  slowly  yielding  to 
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‘economic  etatism,’  where  factories,  rail¬ 
ways,  mines  are  all  to  be  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  state. 

This  change,  no  matter  how  gradually  and 
peacefully  it  might  be  consummated,  in 
final  analysis  is  nothing  less  than  a  social 
revolution .  It  finds  little  sympathy  with  my 
friend;  he  deplores  the  result,  albeit  he  be¬ 
lieves  it  inevitable,  once  the  present  politi¬ 
cal  order — representative  democracy — con¬ 
tinues  to  prevail.  The  masses,  so  reasons  my 
friend,  through  the  instrument  of  vote  and 
parliamentary  representation  are  bound  to 
acquire  decisive  power  in  government;  and 
then  an  economic  order  reflecting  their  as¬ 
pirations  becomes  a  matter  of  course. 

So  my  friend  arrives  at  a  rather  startling 
conclusion:  the  social  order  as  it  stands, 
based  on  private  property  and  individual 
initiative,  is  incompatible  with  political  de¬ 
mocracy.  It  would  follow,  if  the  present 
system  of  individualistic  economics  were  to 
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be  preserved,  that  either  political  democracy 
must  be  eclipsed,  or  social  evolution  will  in¬ 
evitably  result  in  the  advent  of  collectivistic 
etatism. 

The  ideas  so  clearly  formulated  by  my 
correspondent  do  not  differ  in  substance  of 
presage  from  the  professions  of  Marxian 
socialism.  The  basic  idea  of  the  latter,  sup¬ 
posedly  applicable  to  each  and  every  coun¬ 
try,  is  that  economic  evolution  inevitably 
leads  to  the  abolishment  of  private  property, 
which  is  to  be  replaced  by  state  ownership 
and  government  operation  of  industries.  It 
was  also  customary  for  socialism  of  the  pre- 
War  persuasion  to  visualize  the  socialistic 
transformation  of  society  as  more  or  less 
evolutionary,  largely  effected  by  parlia¬ 
mentary  action.  Social  revolution  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  result  from  a  juncture  when  the 
reins  of  government  would  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  representatives  of  a  socialis- 
tically  inclined  majority  of  the  people. 
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There  is  much  to  say  in  favor  of  my 
friend’s  diagnosis.  There  is  present  in  many 
European  countries  a  latent  brooding  of  the 
masses,  with  instincts  and  passions  directed 
against  the  established  order  of  things.  For 
this  reason,  governments,  as  instituted,  re¬ 
present  in  certain  cases  a  survival  of  sta¬ 
bility,  which  is  not  always  in  consonance 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  true  that  here  and  there  governments 
harbor  a  certain  distrust,  a  fear  resulting  in 
weakness  and  unreliance.  But  —  and  this 
I  wish  to  emphasize  most  strongly  —  the 
picture  drawn  reflects  a  specific  European 
condition  only.  The  forebodings  of  my 
friend  and  the  forecasts  of  socialist  theorists 
find  no  corroboration  in  American  experi¬ 
ence.  Particularly  the  Marxian  claim  to 
have  formulated  a  universal  law  of  social 
evolution,  applicable  to  all  nations,  is  re¬ 
futed  and  negatived  by  American  realities. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  inherent 
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weakness  nor  instability  in  this  country’s 
political  or  economic  structure,  arising  out 
of  any  differentiation  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  at  large.  In  spite  of  all 
criticism,  America  continues  to  be  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people  and  by  the  people.  Sta¬ 
bility  and  order  here  do  not  depend  pri¬ 
marily  on  government  structure,  but  are 
deeply  embedded  in  the  feelings  and  the 
convictions  of  the  people  themselves.  Gov¬ 
ernment  represents  and  reflects  popular  sen¬ 
timent.  It  does  not  overpower  or  dragoon. 

Then  —  and  this  is  the  most  important  — 
America’s  experience  shows  that  individual¬ 
istic  economics  are  fully  compatible  with  po¬ 
litical  democracy .  A  people’s  government  does 
not  necessarily  lead  to  social  transformation. 
Much  to  the  contrary.  Through  years  of 
growth  and  trial,  the  United  States  has 
crystallized  into  a  worthy  example  of  a  so¬ 
cially  conservative  democracy ,  a  body  politic 
where  the  economic  system  firmly  rests  on 
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the  approbation  and  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  population.  There  has  been  built  and 
consolidated  in  America  a  social  order  which 
secures  and  opens  the  greatest  opportunities 
for  individual  attainment.  The  result  is  a 
measure  of  widespread  welfare  and  of  psy¬ 
chological  contentment  which  renders  the 
collectivistic  appeal  ineffectual. 

Thus  Europe  and  America  appear  to  em¬ 
body,  at  least  for  the  present,  two  funda¬ 
mentally  different  and  opposed  principles. 
The  United  States  exemplifies  democratic 
individualism;  while  Europe  is  ailing  with 
collectivistic  etatism. 

Where  lies  the  source  of  such  divergence? 
Shall  the  old  and  the  New  World  continue 
in  different  channels?  Or  shall  one  or  the 
other  principle  finally  win? 

The  socialist  doctrine  qualifies  socialism 
as  an  expression  of  ‘class  consciousness,’ 
an  enlightened  understanding  of  economic 
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realities,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ripens 
within  the  labor  class  step  by  step  with  the 
progress  of  industrialization  and  the  general 
development  of  society.  Facts  do  not  seem 
to  justify  this  contention.  The  United 
States  and  to  some  extent  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  two  of  the  most  advanced  and  indus¬ 
trially  most  developed  countries,  are  practi¬ 
cally  free  from  socialism.  On  the  contrary, 
backward  Russia  is  in  the  midst  of  a  com¬ 
munistic  experiment.  Also  for  a  few  decades 
before  the  War,  the  most  powerful  socialistic 
movements  were  to  be  found  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  countries  where  military  auto¬ 
cracy  was  strongly  tainted  with  the  remnants 
of  the  ‘Old  Order.’  This  seemingly  para¬ 
doxical  fact  would  indicate  that  socialism 
finds  fertile  soil  in  surroundings  of  back¬ 
wardness,  while  it  withers  in  the  atmosphere 
of  real  advancement. 

r  European  society  of  the  ‘Old  Order’  may 
be  pictured  as  a  structure  divided  into  hor- 
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izontal  strata;  each  layer  representing  a 
caste  imperviously  separated  from  the 
others.  They  are  the  upper,  the  middle,  the 
lower  classes;  the  nobles,  the  peasants,  the 
city  burgher  in  between;  no  opportunity  to 
change  from  one  level  to  another;  people 
being  branded  by  their  caste  origin  and  by 
the  social  discrimination  which  it  implies. 
Such  was  the  structure  of  feudal  society, 
and,  later,  of  the  great  monarchies  with 
their  agrarian  background  of  land  nobility. 
These  traditions  penetrated  deeply  into  pre- 
War  Europe;  they  are  not  entirely  outlived 
even  now. 

The  nineteenth  century  brought  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Revolution.  The  new  classes  of 
the  capitalists  and  the  proletariat  were 
being  formed.  But  new  social  conditions 
expressed  themselves  first  in  old  forms,  the 
original  relation  between  the  laborer  and  the 
employer  scarcely  differing  from  those  of  the 
landlord  and  the  peasant. 
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Caste  discrimination  breeds  passions  of 
social  hatred :  the  envy  of  the  deprived  to¬ 
wards  the  privileged  few.  It  is  here  that,  in 
my  judgment,  lie  the  psychological  roots  of 
the  socialist  appeal  as  it  originated  in  the 
stormy  days  of  the  eighteen-forties,  a  call 
to  the  ‘forever  oppressed,’  whose  only  path 
of  delivery  was  to  be  ‘rebellion.’  In  this 
light,  I  am  led  to  believe  that,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  an  expression  of  enlightened  class  con¬ 
sciousness,  socialism  in  its  origin  was  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  social  hatred,  a  survival  of  the  Old 
Order,  bred  in  the  remnants  and  curses  of 
the  pre-industrial  and  pre-democratic  epoch. 

The  social  structure  of  America  can  best 
be  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Old  World  by 
picturing  it  as  divided  vertically.  There  is 
no  fundamental  distinction  between  people 
born  in  different  surroundings  of  material 
wealth.  The  standards  of  life,  the  high  aver¬ 
age  of  welfare,  the  spread  of  education  and 
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enlightenment  act  as  a  common  denomina¬ 
tor,  uniting  the  people,  as  a  whole,  on  a  level 
of  contentment.  And  then  there  is  the 
cardinal  principle  of  equal  opportunity,  a 
principle  supreme  and  predominant  in 
American  life  in  such  striking  contrast  to 
the  ‘Old  Order’  of  Europe.  By  vertical  di¬ 
vision  I  wish  to  describe  the  feature  of 
American  life  where  people  freely  and  un¬ 
restrainedly  pass  from  one  status  to  another, 
and  where  every  one,  by  the  mere  force  of 
gift,  ambition,  and  perseverance,  is  free  to 
climb  the  ladder  of  success.  The  institution 
of  ‘self-made’  men  is  a  great  social  stabilizer. 
In  Europe  it  is  usual  that  people  successful 
in  acquiring  wealth  are  envied  and  eventu¬ 
ally  hated.  Under  these  skies  a  Carnegie,  a 
Rockefeller,  is  admired,  becomes  a  popular 
example  to  be  followed.  The  democratic 
order,  as  it  has  developed  in  America  with 
real  equality  of  rights  and  actual  freedom  of 
opportunity,  basks  in  a  serene  atmosphere, 
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stable  in  its  social  roots  and  vibrating  with 
healthy  and  stimulating  competition.  So 
this  example  of  a  contented  and  prosperous 
country  stands  as  an  object  lesson,  defying 
subversive  tendencies  in  Europe  and  proving 
with  all  the  power  of  American  attainment 
that  a  socially  conservative  and  happy  de¬ 
mocracy  may  be  a  living  reality. 

I  realize  that  in  our  days  ‘democracy’  has 
somewhat  lost  its  former  popularity.  In  fact, 
inefficiency,  eventually  a  curious  anaemia  of 
governments,  is  often  traced  to  the  fallacy 
of  their  democratic  nature.  Here  and  there 
democratic  principles  have  been  openly 
challenged  by  dictatorship  or  government  by 
groups.  I  am  cognizant  of  the  shortcomings, 
even  if  they  are  mostly  matters  of  detail. 
But,  after  all,  there  is  no  ideal  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  the  practice  of  public  life  we 
have  to  choose  the  best  of  the  available.  And 
one  cannot  escape  the  conclusion,  amply 
corroborated  by  history,  that  of  all  forms 
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democratic  government  best  insures  sta¬ 
bility  and  internal  peace  and  leads  to  the 
greatest  contentment  of  the  average  man. 
The  United  States  and  England  are  the  only 
two  of  the  larger  countries  which  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  more  have  escaped  revolution.  Also, 
it  is  not  incidental  that  only  those  countries 
survived  the  War  which  in  time  had  con¬ 
summated  democratic  transformation.  The 
autocracies,  presumably  so  efficient  in  mil¬ 
itary  performance,  crumbled  under  the 
weight  of  their  internal  ailments. 

It  is  with  democracy  at  the  back  of  my 
mind  that  I  approach  the  future.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  should  government-owned- 
and-operated  industries  prove  to  be  as  ef¬ 
ficient  and  economical  as  the  theorists  of 
socialism  assume  them  to  be,  the  chances 
for  a  collectivistic  outcome  of  evolution,  at 
least  in  Continental  Europe,  would  be  rather 
promising.  After  all,  economic  expediency 
is  the  deciding  factor. 
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Since  the  War,  however,  we  have  had 
quite  a  few  examples  of  government-con- 
trolled  economics.  The  experiments  are 
of  sufficient  scale  and  duration  from  which 
to  draw  deductions  rather  indicative  and 
reliable.  The  biggest  of  all,  of  course,  is 
Russia.  Since  1921,  when  the  initial  revolu¬ 
tionary  fury  exhausted  itself  in  a  futile  at¬ 
tempt  to  harness  the  country  with  direct 
communism,  the  Soviet  Government  en¬ 
acted  the  present  system  of  ‘State  Cap¬ 
italism,’  which  is  a  system  of  state-owned 
and  government-operated  economics  on  an 
unprecedented  scale.  The  factories,  mines, 
railroads,  warehouses  —  in  fact,  all  means  of 
production,  transportation,  and  exchange  — 
which  had  been  confiscated  from  the  old 
owners,  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  special 
managing  bodies  called  ‘Trusts.’  These 
‘Trusts’  consist  of  officials  appointed  by  the 
Government.  They  hold  and  operate  the 
industries  on  behalf  of,  and  in  the  name  of, 
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the  Soviet  State.  The  results  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  so  far  as  the  hopes  of  the  communists 
are  concerned,  have  been  most  disappoint¬ 
ing.  The  goods  manufactured  by  the  na¬ 
tionalized  factories  are  less  in  quantity  and 
inferior  in  quality.  Crucial,  however,  is  the 
question  of  prices.  Inefficiency ,  red  tape,  lack 
of  initiative  and  responsibility  —  in  a  word, 
all  the  ills  inherent  to  bureaucratic  man¬ 
agement —  increase  the  cost  of  production 
out  of  all  proportion.  The  peasant  in  Soviet 
Russia  has  to  pay  for  his  clothes,  shoes,  and 
other  commodities  twice  to  three  times  the 
price  charged  in  old  days  when  the  same 
plants  were  operated  by  private  enterprise. 
And  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
factories  were  confiscated  from  the  owners 
without  compensation;  that  there  are  no 
charges  to  be  paid  on  borrowed  and  in¬ 
vested  capital;  and  that  the  wages  for  labor 
only  recently  have  approached  the  rate 
which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  Czar. 
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A  striking  illustration  of  the  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  communistic  experi¬ 
ment  was  recently  reported  in  the  Soviet 
press.  The  price  of  a  pair  of  boots  in  Central 
Russia  during  the  last  autumn  was  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  crop  from  about  two  acres  of 
rye. 

> 

Figures  and  facts  registering  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Soviet  economics  are  a  rather  pro¬ 
saic  and  matter-of-fact  side  of  the  Russian 
situation,  where  one  is  apt  to  look  for  the 
spectacular  and  dramatic.  But  the  Russian 
experience  is  of  inestimable  value  as  an 
example  of  economic  etatism.  It  should  be 
studied  and  analyzed  most  carefully  in  these 
years  to  come,  when  the  problem  of  individ¬ 
ualistic  versus  state  economics  is  bound  to  be 
kept  in  the  focus  of  discussion. 

Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  of  the 
two  systems,  individualism  is  the  more  ef¬ 
ficient  and  the  more  expedient  principle  for 
solving  the  social  problem.  And  this  pri- 
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marily  because  I  believe  that  the  lever  for 
social  betterment  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
realm  of  distribution  as  in  the  field  of  pro¬ 
duction.  This  is  a  very  important  point 
which  should  be  clearly  understood.  The 
impulses  and  emotions  of  mass  psychology 
are  actuated* by  the  ‘injustice’  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  For  this  reason  in  politics,  wherever 
one  deals  with  the  emotional  side  of  the 
social  problem,  human  reactions  are  prin¬ 
cipally  prompted  by  inequality  of  condi¬ 
tions.  But  in  reality  social  betterment  —  an 
actual  increase  of  average  welfare  —  de¬ 
pends  in  the  first  place  on  the  efficiency, 
on  the  degree  of  productivity,  of  a  nation. 
The  more  commodities  a  nation  is  able  to 
turn  out  with  the  same  amount  of  human 
effort,  the  more  chance  there  is  to  increase 
the  share  of  commodities  in  which  the  aver¬ 
age  individual  partakes.  High  standards 
of  living  are  conditioned  first  of  all  by  highly 
organized  mass  production,  by  the  extensive 
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use  of  machinery  and  the  saving  of  labor. 
Experience  proves  in  a  most  positive  way, 
I  presume  because  of  the  very  essence  of 
human  nature,  that  private  initiative  and 
unhampered  individual  responsibility  are 
indispensable  for  high-tuned  industrial  ef¬ 
ficiency,  vitalized  by  healthy  competition. 

As  to  the  demands  for  ‘social  justice,’  for 
more  equitable  distribution,  the  answer  lies 
in  the  experience  of  civilized  countries,  in 
the  actual  tendencies  revealed  by  economic 
evolution.  Contrary  to  the  early  Marxian 
prognostications,  the  movement  on  the 
whole  is  toward  betterment  of  conditions. 
The  share  by  which  labor  benefits  in  the 
distribution  of  commodities  is  increasing. 
The  relative  profit  rate  of  capital  is  being 
reduced.  There  are  being  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  different  schemes  of  profit-sharing,  of 
widely  distributed  ownership  of  corporation 
stocks.  On  the  whole  the  tendency  is  to  en¬ 
hance  cooperation,  to  consolidate  the  unity 
of  interests  of  all  parties  concerned. 
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Returning  once  more  to  Europe,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  time  after  time  legislatures  and 
governments  will  be  disposed  to  enact  meas¬ 
ures  of  more  or.  less  collectivistic  nature. 
One  would  expect,  however,  that  such  de¬ 
partures,  prompted  by  emotions  and  pas¬ 
sions,  will  be  defeated  in  the  course  of  time, 
yielding  to  the  dictates  of  economic  reality. 
There  comes  to  my  mind  a  sentence  in  Mac¬ 
aulay’s  ‘Essay  on  Milton,’  where  the  vet¬ 
eran  historian  comments  on  the  mistakes 
and  exaggerations  usually  committed  by  a 
people,  novices  in  the  exercise  of  liberty  — 
‘There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils  which 
freedom  produces  and  that  is  freedom.’ 
After  all,  humanity  learns  only  from  ex¬ 
perience  and  improves  by  its  own  mistakes. 
Then,  following  my  correspondent’s  reason¬ 
ing,  etatistic  legislation  is  supposedly  en¬ 
acted  because  of  the  people  expressing  their 
sentiments  through  the  instruments  of  re¬ 
presentative  democracy.  But  that  means 
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the  coming  of  the  people  into  their  own,  an 
increased  feeling  and  consciousness  of  their 
own  importance  and  mastery.  Such  feeling 
infallibly  obliterates  the  ‘inferiority  com¬ 
plex,’  exhausts  the  very  sources  of  collectiv- 
istic  craving. 

In  this  light  I  am  inclined  to  take  a  rather 
optimistic  view  on  matters  of  social  stability 
and  internal  peace.  Again  I  wish  to  repeat, 
America  has  demonstrated  the  incalculable 
value  of  democracy  as  a  possible  foundation 
for  social  contentment.  One  may  reasonably 

expect  that  the  prospects  for  internal  peace 

> 

will  be  strengthened  as  the  world  shall  con¬ 
summate  democratic  transformation  and 
shall  embody  in  life  real  equality  and  free¬ 
dom  of  opportunity.  For  this  reason  it  often 
occurs  to  me  that  the  order  of  the  day  is  to 
learn  again  how  to  esteem  and  to  practice  liberty . 

II 

At  the  Washington  Conference  on  Limi- 
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tation  of  Armament,  Mr.  Briand  spoke  of 
‘moral  disarmament,’  of  an  ‘atmosphere  of 
peace’  prerequisite  to  material  achievement 
in  arms  reduction.  Elihu  Root  characterized 
war  as  resulting  ‘from  a  state  of  mind.’ 

I  am  gratified  to  state  that,  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  there  is  actually  prevalent  throughout 
the  world  a  genuine  and  potent  ‘Will  for 
Peace,’  a  sincere  determination  both  with 
governments  and  peoples  to  relieve  the  bur¬ 
den  of  armament,  to  prevent  war,  to  escape 
Armageddon.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  Great 
Desire  that  gives  me  hope,  fills  me  with  con¬ 
viction,  that  the  whole  trend  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  assuredly  moving  in  the  direction  of 
preventing  and  eventually  eliminating  armed 
conflicts. 

Picture  for  a  moment  the  international 
machinery  set  up  since  the  War  for  safe¬ 
guarding  peace.  There  stand  first  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  World  Court;  the  Locarno 
Pact;  then  a  succession  of  disarmament 
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conferences,  with  that  of  Washington  hav¬ 
ing,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  achieved 
positive  and  concrete  results.  What  land¬ 
marks  of  real  progress  when  compared  for 
example  with  the  epoch  when  in  1907  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  was  being  assem¬ 
bled  by  the  initiative  of  Russia,  and  when,  in 
answer  to  the  proposal  of  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  to  include  disarmament 
in  the  agenda,  the  German  Emperor  threat¬ 
ened  to  withdraw  if  the  question  of  limiting 
arms  was  to  be  discussed !  The  services  and 
achievements  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
of  the  other  institutions  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  As  Mr.  Root  pointed  out,1  ‘the 
question  of  war  or  peace  for  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  is  being  settled  now,  to-day,  by  the 
character  and  habits  of  thought  and  feeling, 
by  the  standards  of  conduct  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  are  learning  to  guide  them.’ 

1  Acceptance  of  Woodrow  Wilson  Medal  Award  in 
1926. 
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Obviously,  it  is  not  the  institutions 
themselves  that  are  serving  as  panaceas  for 
healing  the  evils.  One  cannot  outlaw  war  or 
enforce  peace  merely  by  that  or  other  device, 
by  mechanistic  means.  The  solution  is  in 
the  realm  of  the  imponderable,  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  governments,  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  people.  The  League  would  have  been 
inconceivable  or  at  least  miserably  impotent 
in  1913.  While  now,  Geneva,  Locarno,  every 
international  gathering,  voices  a  new  deter¬ 
mination,  vibrates  with  a  New  Spirit. 

This  Will  for  Peace  is  decidedly  a  post¬ 
war  development.  Its  roots  lie  in  the  social 
readjustments,  in  the  material  and  mental 
dislocations,  seed  for  which  has  been  sown 
in  the  battle-field.  Of  course  condemnation 
of  war  is  not  recent.  For  generations  warfare 
has  been  characterized  as  immoral;  as  wan¬ 
ton  waste.  Resolutions  to  that  effect  were 
passed  at  the  Hague  Conference  in  1899. 
But  let  us  be  sincere.  Words  were  said,  for- 
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mulae  were  drawn;  but  at  heart  one  felt 
differently;  one  listened  to  the  resolutions 
with  ‘silent  incredulity.’  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  war  continued  to  be  the  strongest 
weapon  in  the  armory  of  Governments  and 
chancelleries,  the  final  argument  in  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  game.  The  people  of  the  nations  in 
most  cases  had  little  to  say.  Their  opinion 
or  the  approval  of  their  representatives 
was  not  sought.  Usually  their  readiness  to 
stand  back  of  Government  decisions  was 
assumed  to  be  a  matter  of  course.  I  cannot 
emphasize  this  point  strongly  enough.  The 
constitutional  construction  of  government 
in  pre-War  Continental  Europe,  or  at  least 
the  actual  practice  of  procedure,  allowed,  in 
most  cases,  war  to  be  decided  by  Govern¬ 
ments  alone,  without  previously  consulting 
and  getting  consent  of  parliaments.  Another 
important  feature  was  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  material  sacrifice  involved,  war  was 
considered  by  the  chancelleries  to  be  a 
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means  commensurable  with  the  results  ob¬ 
tainable,  with  the  rewards  of  political  su¬ 
premacy  and  economic  gain.  Moreover, 
the  prospects  and  risks  of  a  military  cam¬ 
paign  were  supposed  to  lie  within  the  scope 
of  human  foresight.  War  was  taken  to  be  a 
tool  controllable  and  manageable;  an  in¬ 
strument  that  could  be  set  to  work  and 
stopped  at  the  discretion  of  the  General 
Staff;  a  weapon  which  commanded  only 
such  resources  of  a  nation  as  could  be  fore¬ 
seen  and  limited  by  the  plans  of  the  game. 

Since  the  Great  Experience,  the  most  fun¬ 
damental  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
very  conception  of  war.  Also  immense  shifts 
have  occurred  in  the  substance  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  relations  between  governments 
and  the  people  at  large. 

In  the  first  place,  the  military  autocracies 
of  Europe  have  been  swept  away.  With  few 
exceptions  the  declaration  of  war  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  parliaments.  That  alone  is  of 
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vital  consequence.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  people  or  their  elected  representa¬ 
tives  would  be  apt  to  engender  war.  People, 
as  a  rule,  rise  to  defend  their  country.  But 
for  an  offensive  war  to  be  declared  by  a  de¬ 
mocratic  parliament  is  scarcely  possible.  It 
is  rather  edifying  to  recall  that,  as  early  as 
1795,  at  a  time  when  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  was  only  dawning  on  the  horizon,  the 
father  of  modern  philosophy,  Immanuel 
Kant,  ventured  the  opinion  that  permanent 
peace  could  be  achieved  if  only  war  were  to 
be  decreed  by  means  of  popular  referendum. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole 
picture  of  1914  would  be  different  had  the 
power  to  declare  war  in  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria  been  vested  with  parliament  and  not 
with  the  militaristic  juntas  surrounding  the 
thrones. 

Then  there  are  the  shifts  in  conception  of 
war.  One  has  learned  that  modern  war  is  a 
stupendous  and  prolonged  effort.  It  is  no 
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more  the  battling  of  professional  armies 
and  navies,  a  game  played  by  governments 
alone.  It  is  a  struggle  of  endurance,  involv¬ 
ing  and  taxing  every  material  and  moral 
resource  of  a  nation;  a  fight  to  exhaustion, 
where  one  can  scarcely  foresee  the  result, 
where  the  loser  is  the  one  that  collapses  first. 
The  standing  military  establishments  are 
rapidly  consumed  in  the  initial  phases;  the 
final  issue  is  determined  by  the  ultimate 
capacity  of  a  nation  for  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion  and  for  social  tenacity.  War  ceases  to 
be  a  government  affair.  It  has  to  be  fought 
actively  by  the  nation  as  a  whole.  And  what 
matters  most,  the  morale  must  be  kept  up, 
a  grim  determination  to  see  the  thing 
through.  Any  hesitation,  any  weakness  of 
the  spirit,  means  disaster. 

And  finally  appears  the  sinister  spectre  of 
revolution :  the  tragic  wraith  of  exhaustion, 
of  war  fatigue,  which  challenges  the  very 
stability  of  the  social  fabric  of  orderly  life. 
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No  wonder  governments  have  become  ‘afraid 
of  wars.’  I  am  not  speaking  of  ‘fear’  in  any 
discriminating  sense.  I  am  trying  to  empha¬ 
size  the  responsibilities  which  under  present 
conditions  weigh  with  governments  for  bring¬ 
ing  on  a  state  of  war,  for  steering  nations  into 
a  course  where  the  chances  of  victory  cannot 
be  calculated  with  any  certainty;  where 
every  resource  is  bound  to  be  brought  to  ex¬ 
haustion;  where  the  country  may  cave  into 
the  abyss  of  social  cataclysm.  No  wonder 
that  governments  dread  the  risk;  will  under¬ 
take  war  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance. 

But,  will  say  the  skeptic,  it  is  wrong  to  lay 
such  emphasis  on  chancelleries  and  govern¬ 
ments.  Does  not  war  lie  in  the  very  essence 
of  human  nature?  Aren’t  people  liable  to 
follow  their  passions  now,  just  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past?  Human  nature  does  not 
change,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
humanity  will  behave  in  the  future  any 
differently  than  they  have  before. 
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It  is  true  that  individually  human  nature 
is  one  of  the  most  unchangeable  things  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  unquestionable  progress  has  been 
achieved  in  the  collective  life  of  men,  in  the 
ways  and  customs  of  community  life.  Think 
for  a  moment  of  modern  civilized  life  with  its 
respect  for  courts,  with  the  ingrown  habits 
of  settling  disputes  by  judicial  procedure. 
Compare  with  the  days,  not  so  long  ago,  when 
brutal  force  or  the  simple  law  of  the  sword 
was  of  habitual  and  recognized  usage. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  nowadays  war 
has  ceased  to  be  of  immediate  benefit  to  the 
individual  combatant.  In  primitive  society 
a  member  of  a  tribe  used  to  live  on  the 
spoils  of  raids  against  the  neighbors.  In  the 
ancient  world  war  was  considered  to  be  a 
direct  and  legitimate  source  of  enrichment, 
where  plunder  and  enslaving  benefited  the 
soldier  as  well  as  the  captain.  Even  ancient 
Greece,  in  other  respects  so  high  in  moral 
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attainment,  felt  no  condemnation  of  war. 
Both  Socrates  and  Aristotle  spoke  of  it  as 
a  justified  means  of  acquisition,  having  the 
humor,*  however,  to  remark  that  in  case  of 
failure  the  raiders  might  have  to  suffer  the 
very  same  consequences  which  they  wished 
on  those  whom  they  were  about  to  attack. 
Even  in  modern  history  —  as,  for  example, 
during  the  Thirty  Years’  War  —  the  armies 
that  ravaged  Europe  were  made  up  of  pro¬ 
fessional  hirelings,  a  soldatesca  that  preyed 
on  the  victories  of  their  war  lords. 

Between  then  and  now  lie  milestones  of 
social  and  economic  evolution.  The  back¬ 
ground  of  modern  life  is  a  complex  political 
and  industrial  organization,  based  on  a 
highly  developed  economic  and  social  mech¬ 
anism.  The  average  man,  in  his  ways  and 
means  of  living,  has  become  dependent  on  a 
diversified  system  of  interlinked  parts,  the 
functioning  of  which  demands  security  and 
peace:  transportation  by  sea  and  rail;  tel- 
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egraphs  and  telephones;  banking,  credit, 
circulation  of  currency  and  checks;  supply 
of  raw  materials  to  the  industries  and  of 
food-stuffs  to  the  centers  of  population;  a 
narrowly  specialized  and  diversified  system 
of  production  and  exchange,  where  all  de¬ 
pends  on  smooth  and  uninterrupted  per¬ 
formance;  where  the  individual  represents 
but  a  small  link,  a  cog  in  the  huge  machin¬ 
ery ;  where  confidence  and  trust  are  indispen¬ 
sable  for  the  movement  of  all  and  of  every 
part;  where  a  stop  or  a  locahdiscontinuance 
is  apt  to  paralyze  the  function  of  the  whole. 
Compare  the  simple,  self-dependent  life  of 
a  rural  agricultural  country  of  the  old  days 
with  the  complexity  of  a  modern  state  and 
you  will  easily  see  the  threat  carried  to  the 
individual,  to  his  family  and  friends,  by  the 
disturbances,  by  the  complications,  of  war. 
Moreover,  the  average  warrior  in  our  days 
is  a  conscripted  farmer  or  laborer.  Individ¬ 
ually  he  does  not  partake  in  any  spoils  or 
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gains.  War  carries  to  him  personally  nothing 
but  the  prospect  of  death,  of  mutilation :  to 
his  folk  at  home,  hardships  and  privation. 

Last,  but  not  least,  war  has  ceased  to  be  a 
possible  source  of  benefit  even  to  the  con¬ 
quering  state.  The  victor  loses  and  suffers 
not  less  than  the  vanquished.  Of  course,  I 
speak  of  conflicts  between  great  civilized 
nations.  War  does  not  ‘pay’  any  more.  It 
exhausts  and  devitalizes  both  sides.  Those 
who  carry  the  honor  of  the  field  find  little, 
if  anything,  with  which  to  compensate  and 
reward  their  own  losses  and  contributions. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  which  in  our 
days  militate  against  armed  conflicts,  which, 
in  my  understanding,  lead  towards  a  state 
of  affairs  where  war  is  bound  to  become  less 
occurrent.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to 
realize  that  this  Will  for  Peace  is  animating 
most  of  the  great  European  nations.  After 
all  it  is  principally  the  spirit  and  determina¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany 
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that  stand  back  of  Locarno,  that  have  been 
making  a  vital  success  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  With  these  standard-bearers  there 
are  joined  certain  smaller  nations  which 
have  consummated  at  heart  their  democratic 
transformation.  One  may  confidently  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  allied  efforts  of  these  Powers 
will  succeed  in  localizing  and  suppressing 
mischief  if  it  were  to  occur  in  such  parts  of 
the  world  as  continue  to  live  according  to 
old  standards  or  where  passing  political  and 
social  abnormalities  may  kindle  a  confla¬ 
gration. 

On  the  whole,  the  strongest  factor  working 
towards  prevention  of  war,  towards  securing 
external  peace,  is  again  the  spreading  and 
consolidation  of  democracy  both  in  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  government  and  in  habits  and 
ways  of  actual  life.  So,  inverting  the  fa¬ 
mous  dictum  of  President  Wilson,  one  is 
tempted  to  say  that  it  is  Democracy  that 
may  make  the  world  ‘safe  for  Peace.’ 
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The  name  of  President  Wilson  recalls  to 
memory  those  eventful  days  of  ten  years  ago 
when  the  United  States  joined  the  struggle 
and  when,  through  the  spokesmanship  of 
your  President,  there  were  first  revealed  to 
the  world  the  spirit,  the  ideals,  the  purpose 
which  were  America’s. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  differences  which 
the  name  of  Woodrow  Wilson  suggests  in 
your  midst.  I  know  the  arguments  and 
passions  of  both  sides.  I  have  no  right  nor 
any  intention  to  pronounce  myself  in  matters 
of  your  own  domestic  appreciation.  I  speak 
as  an  outsider  looking  at  things  from  the 
other  shore,  remembering  how  the  Old 
World  was  awakened  in  those  solemn  days 
to  the  sound  of  a  new  voice,  to  the  meaning 
of  momentous  words  that  drew  a  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  the  war  as  it  had  been 
fought  before,  and  the  future  which  was  to 
unfold  new  approaches,  new  justifications. 
Until  President  Wilson  spoke,  there  was 
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nothing  to  differentiate  the  diplomacy  of  the 
Great  War  from  the  motives  and  usages  of 
old-time  chancelleries.  The  mentality,  the 
psychology  were  reminiscent  of  the  ‘Old 
Order.’  And  then  America  came  to  the  fore¬ 
front.  I  sincerely  believe  that  in  those  days 
your  Chief  reflected  the  aspirations  and 
ideals  of  your  people  as  a  whole.  And  the 
world  listened  to  words  unheard  before,  to 
thoughts  and  ideals  new  and  inspiring,  fit 
to  govern  free  peoples  in  their  dealings  with 
others;  to  ideas  and  precepts  which  were  to 
lay  down  the  foundation  of  a  democratic 
doctrine  of  international  relations. 

Skeptics  and  cynics  are  active  in  bringing 
weighty  evidence  that  the  heights  of  ideal¬ 
ism  to  which  American  foreign  policy  arose 
in  those  momentous  days  were  nothing  but 
sterile  abstractions;  that  the  principles  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  Wilson  found  little 
embodiment  in  actual  life,  in  the  settlements 
and  the  dispositions  of  the  Peace  Treaties. 
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Granted  all  shortcomings,  I  venture  to  take 
issue  with  the  sweeping  condemnations 
which  one  hears  in  these  days.  I  believe,  as 
time  shall  pass,  events  will  appear  in  truer 
perspective  and  the  peace  enactments  will 
be  judged  in  more  favorable  light.  More¬ 
over,  what  could  one  expect!  Ideas  are 
slow  to  take  root,  to  permeate  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  peoples,  to  become  part  of  their  hab¬ 
its  and  usage.  Justice  in  international  re¬ 
lations  is  a  matter  of  long  and  enduring 
apprenticeship. 

i  And  then  the  real  meaning  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  contribution  lies  elsewhere.  Seeds  have 
been  sown  in  the  conscience  of  mankind  that 
have  not  withered,  that  are  bound  to  grow 
and  come  to  fruition.  Since  President  Wil¬ 
son  spoke,  the  world  has  not  been  the  same. 
Gradually,  a  new  language,  new  proceedings, 
different  approaches  have  been  pervading 
diplomatic  practices.  Open  diplomacy  is 
becoming  a  matter  of  course.  Patience  and 
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good  will  are  beginning  to  prevail  in  dealing 
with  backward  and  distant  nations.  Secret 
covenants,  aims  of  aggrandizement,  offen¬ 
sive  imperialistic  behavior  are  becoming 
obsolete.  They  do  not  dare  openly  to  face 
the  awakened  sentiment  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  I  remember  a  rather  interesting 
remark  once  heard  from  a  fellow  diplomat. 
He  spoke  of  the  great  Presidents  who  had 
been  your  pride  and  glory  —  of  George 
Washington,  who  had  given  this  country  its 
Liberty;  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  secured 
Unity.  My  friend  spoke  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
as  having  given  the  United  States  —  In¬ 
ternational  Personality. 

There  is  another,  fully  objective  side  to 
President  Wilson’s  sayings;  a  feature  often 
not  fully  conceived  either  here  or  in  Europe. 
I  was  deliberate  in  characterizing  his  contri¬ 
bution  as  a  basis  of  a  democratic  doctrine 
of  international  relations.  Obviously  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  country,  where  Government  is  a  serv- 
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ant  of  the  people,  must  be  guided  in  its 
foreign  policies  by  principles  and  methods 
that  appeal,  that  find  approbation  with  the 
people  at  large.  Particularly  under  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  war,  a  nation  cannot  face  a  pro¬ 
longed  and  strenuous  struggle  without  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm,  serving  to  keep  up  the 
morale,  the  determination  of  the  people. 
Diplomacy  of  the  ‘Old  Order’  could  only 
miserably  fail  under  such  circumstances. 

Speaking  generally,  Europe  was  slow  in 
adapting  itself  to  the  ways  and  thoughts  of 
democracy.  Of  all  branches  of  government, 
diplomacy  stagnated  most  in  the  survivals 
of  the  past.  So  it  behooved  America  to  for¬ 
mulate  for  herself  the  precepts  of  a  new  di¬ 
plomacy,  a  diplomacy  fit  to  guide  a  demo¬ 
cratic  nation  in  the  practices  of  foreign 
affairs.  Naturally,  doctrines  are  built  grad¬ 
ually.  They  expand  and  grow  as  circum¬ 
stances  demand.  In  the  long  line  of  eminent 
statesmen  who  stone  by  stone  erected  the 
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edifice  throughout  the  last  preceding  decades 
the  names  of  John  Hay  and  Elihu  Root  shine 
in  their  luminous  achievements.  But  through 
those  years  the  demand  was  principally  for 
detail,  for  single  parts  of  the  structure.  It 
was  the  participation  in  the  Great  War  that 
suddenly  lifted  the  United  States  to  a  stage 
of  world-wide  eminence.  Reared  high,  in  the 
view  of  all  nations,  America  was  called  upon 
to  pronounce  its  word,  to  make  known  its 
profession  of  faith.  The  scope  of  its  pro¬ 
nouncement  was  to  be  adequate  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  cause;  the  tenor  was  to  be 
a  worthy  embodiment  of  its  democratic 
tradition. 

That  was  done  by  your  War  President  in 
words  unforgettable,  words  that  rang  in  the 
hearts  of  mankind. 

In  this  light  Woodrow  Wilson’s  work 
acquires  another  significance.  Far  from  be¬ 
ing  a  case  of  abstract  idealism,  it  is  the 
initial  but  permanent  contribution  to  the 
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principles  of  democratic  diplomacy.  It 
signaled  the  advent  of  Democracy  into  the 
realm  of  World  Affairs. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  in  terms  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  hope.  Amidst  the  wreckage  of 
war,  I  have  tried  to  discern  growth,  to  per¬ 
ceive  promise.  It  dawns  on  us  sometimes 
that  we  are  living  in  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era;  that  the  War  closed  a  chapter  of 
history,  and,  as  great  cataclysms  usually  do, 
has  set  mankind  seeking  for  new  forms  of 
life,  for  a  new  faith  to  illuminate  the  paths  it 
treads. 

My  generation  was  in  the  sweep  of  the 
avalanche.  It  is  applying  itself  now  to  clear 
away  enough  of  the  debris  to  make  life  livable 
again.  It  is  for  you,  for  the  coming  youth,  to 
start  building  the  new  edifice.  May  your 
aim  be  worthy  of  those  whose  sacrifice  we 
commemorate  to-day.  May  it  shine  with  the 
light  of  the  words  of  Wordsworth: 
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‘We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind, 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 
Out  of  human  suffering, 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death.* 
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